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Plan to Attend 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
of the 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


New York, December 2, 3, and 4, 1936 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania and the 
Engineering Societies Building 








Subjects: 


Profit Sharing 

Lower Prices vs. Higher Wages 
What Employees ‘Want 

Factory Organization 

Training for Management 
Training Skilled Workers 

How to Deal with Grievances 
Work of Industrial Psychologists 
Office Personnel Work 

Wage and Salary Administration 
Responsibilities of Industry. 








Joint Sessions are being arranged. Cooperating organizations: 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


For further details, see page 81 of this issue, and 
subsequent issues of the Personnel Journal 














Subjects of contemporary importance 
to all interested in sound personnel 
administration, harmonious labor re- 
lations and profitable management. 


Federation 
Conference Program 


By CuHaruzs S, SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 


HE Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Personnel Research Federation 
will be held in New York, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Decem- 
ber 2, 3 and 4, 1936, at the Hotel Pennsylvania and the Engineering 

Societies Building. 

Some sessions are being arranged jointly by the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion, and the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the Society for 
the Advancement of Management (formerly Taylor Society and Society of 
Industrial Engineers). These societies also are holding their annual meetings 
in New York during the first week in December. 

Preliminary program arrangements are being made to include sessions on 
the following subjects: 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1936 


1. Employee Adjustments. In one company labor organizers are shrewdly 
making headway by concentrating on individual workers with real or 
imagined troubles in their work situations. Psychiatrists and those using 
psychiatric methods will tell what they have found during 1936 as basic 
causes of employee attitudes, and what they consider can be done about it. 


2. Office Personnel Administration. Modern office machinery is creat- 
ing problems relating to real or imagined fatigue, more costly accidents, proper 
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standards of work, methods of payment, etc. The solution of some of these 
problems will be attempted. 


3. Wage and Salary Administration. Complaints of individual em- 
ployees, about the unfairness of their pay, continue to make wage and salary 
administration an important subject. A session will bring out the latest 
ideas on this subject. 


4. New Methods of Industrial Psychologists. New methods for hiring 
and training workers, developed during 1936, will be discussed in a joint 
session of the Personnel Research Federation and the Psychological 
Corporation. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1936 


5. Organized for Harmony. Production men, rate setters and personnel 
men all deal with workers in maintaining discipline, production schedules, 
quality, budgets; in setting standards of performance, and wage rates; and 
in selection, training, rating and collective bargaining. A general works 
manager, a ranking supervisor, a time study man, and a personnel man will 
discuss the best organization and methods for correlating their work and 
maintaining harmony in industrial relations. (Joint session of Personnel 
Research Federation, American Society of Mechanical Engineers and Society 
for the Advancement of Management. ) 


6. Training for Management. How many humanistic subjects, such as 
economics, sociology, industrial relations, etc., are desirable for those training 
for managerial positions in Engineering Colleges? What is the best prepara- 
tion for those desiring to enter the personnel profession? (Joint luncheon, 
Personnel Research Federation and S. A. M.) 


7. Training Skilled Workers. In order to hold their workers, during 
reduced production while tooling up for 1937 models, the Pontiac Company 
recently took the unprecedented step of paying partial wages during idleness. 
This indicates the seriousness of the shortage of skilled and semiskilled 
workers. Best methods for dealing with this situation will be the subject 
at a joint session of the Personnel Research Federation, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and Society for the Advancement of Management. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1936 


8. What Employees Want. At a recent joint meeting with employee 
representatives, they demanded a 20% wage increase, plus bonus, a 30 hour 
week, and the right to elect their foreman. This was just after the company 
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had distributed a million dollar bonus. A session will discuss what workers 
want, why, and what to do about it. 


9. Profit Sharing. In order to help raise consumer purchasing power 
many companies are sharing profits with employees, some by formal plans 
such as those of Eastman Kodak and Westinghouse, others by making distri- 
butions of varying amounts at irregular intervals, as business warrants. The 
advantages and disadvantages of profit sharing, and methods of distribution 
will be discussed at a Joint luncheon session. (Personnel Research Federation 
and S. A. M.) 


10. Lower Prices or Higher Wages. The Brookings Institution strongly 
recommended lowering prices rather than raising wages or sharing profits. 
Few companies are following this recommendation. Executives say they 
agree with Brookings, but do not see what more can be done. A joint 
session will explore ways and means of reducing prices of manufacturec goods 
to increase consumer demand. (Personnel Research Federation and S. A. M.) 


11. Social Responsibilities of Business and Industry. Private business 
and industry have three responsibilities; (1) to produce more and at less cost 
than would be distributed under some other social system, (2) to do so in such 


a way that employees have reasonable opportunities for development of them- 
selves and their families, (3) to use profits in ways that do not lead to inter- 
ruptions in progress. This subject will be considered at the concluding 
banquet. (Personnel Research Federation and S. A. M.) 





Note: The Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion is open to all those interested. Members of the Federation are invited 
to attend, without payment of Registration fees. Non-members pay a small 
fee upon registration at the Conference. 








President Roosevelt Sent a Delega- 
tion to Study Sweden, where They 
Break Giant Monopolies. The Federa- 
tion’s Representative also made a Brief 
Study and Reports First Impressions. 


Candid Camera 
Snaps of Sweden 


E ARRIVED in Gothenburg 

Wednesday morning on sched- 

ule time but the ship was 
delayed a day so that we did not get 
out until 4:30 this afternoon. 

These Swedes are great people. 
This being a near Socialist country 
it is rather interesting to see how the 
system works first hand. Just to 
give you some idea of it—the work- 
men come to work at 7:00, knock off 
for breakfast at 9:00, work a little 
more, knock off at 11:30 for lunch 
and come back afterwards for a few 
hours more work. They'd make ex- 
cellent WPA workers—in fact we de- 
cided they are training for WPA work 
in the U. S. A. They decided at 
6:00 last night that they wouldn't 
work in the evening so that tied the 
boat up. All their work is done at 
about that tempo. 


By ForEIGN CorRESPONDENT 


When we drove into the country 
this morning, we saw lots of women 
working in the fields, but only two 
men, and they were just standing 
holding a hoe—probably waiting for 
the women to come out. 

The two most noticeable charac- 
teristics about the place are the ex- 
treme cleanliness, and the extreme 
stolidness of the people. The slums 
look like New England cottages. 
The street cars which are light blue 
and white are spotless and have white 
curtains at the windows. There just 
simply isn’t any refuse on the streets 
—what they do with garbage and 
refuse I can’t imagine. 

Another thing about the streets 
that is surprising is the total absence 
of the small automobiles that you see 
all over England and Europe. Nearly 
all the autos are American. In fact 
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fields and streets in many respects are 
the most American thing I have ever 
seen outside of America. This, of 
course, needs a lot of qualification as 
the pavements are cobblestones, the 
houses are most distinctive and there 
are canals and rivers everywhere. 

I believe there are more boats than 
bicycles and that is saying a lot. 
The canals and rivers are lined with 
small boats, both launches and sail 
boats. The river here is very wide 
and full of ocean craft. The Swedish 
Navy happened to be in and it was 
quite a sight, also beautiful passenger 
and freight boats. Many of them 
are blue and white, and against the 
blue sky with the clear bright sun 
and sparkling water their straight 
lines and excellent proportions make 
the harbor a beautiful sight. 


We had riveting all night long as 
we were literally sleeping in a ship- 


yard. It was just like New York 
and the subway. They were going 
over a whaler next to us. It’s just 
getting ready to start out on a 3 years 
cruise. Does it make you feel like a 
landlubber. They go to the Ant- 
arctic and will, of course, go by New 
Zealand. 

We saw many of the codperative 
apartment houses but did not go in- 
side any of them. They point to the 
most modest hcuse where a family 
lives by itself as the home of a rich 
man. Isn’t it human nature to re- 
gard the individualist in a Socialist 
country with envy and awe. There 
are literally no very rich and no very 
poor. Every man may bea king, but 


they don’t seem very enthusiastic 
about it. 

I have never seen such solemnity 
and stolidity. In two days we have 
only seen one person smile. Last 
night a group of us went in to an 
amusement park here, the Liseberg. 
It was as quiet as a church. No 
smiles, no laughter, no noise of any 
kind. In fact we were stared at like 
wild animals though we were any- 
thing but hilarious. These amuse- 
ment parks are apparently an integral 
part of the life of Scandinavia. They 
are known as tivolis. 

However, this park last night was 
a very novel and interesting experi- 
ence. Nothing like any you have 
every seen. Spotless, of course, with 
adorable rows of flowers and flower 
boxes all over the place. But the 
buildings and stands were simply 
beautiful. The main color scheme 
was pink and white and the most 
prominent side color a grass green. 
You can imagine the quaint effect. 
With colored lights, flowers and a 
few stripes of paint in which they 
put just a little purple blue. It 
looked like a Hans Anderson fairy 
tale gingerbread house and city. 
Even the acrobats Cleads from Ring- 
ling Bros.) were dressed in pink tights 
and spangles. All the lights both in 
the grounds and in the buildings were 
indirect. The roller Coaster was 
most modernistic with delightful 
paintings. 

Can you imagine the solemn 
Swedes against this background. It 
was the most incongruous sight I have 
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ever seen. How can a people use 
such beautiful soft lovely colors in 
everything, have such droll subtle 
paintings, and be as wooden as lamp- 
posts. 

We paid 50 ores to get in (about 
13¢) (children were only half this) 
and saw the varieties and wandered 
all over the place. Of course, the 
side shows, cafes, and dances -were 
a little each time. But I think we 
were the only ones who spent any 
money beyond the 50 ores. At one 
dance place, they were doing some 
kind of a Swedish dance, that is 
the funniest jig. Were they serious 
about it? 

However, at another and bigger 
dance hall they had an American 
orchestra, the younger people were 
dancing and they were excellent danc- 


ers. The girls are rarely pretty, but 
they have straight strong bodies and 


clear eyes and open faces. They do 
not dress well on the streets but I 
have seen a few who were more well 
to do and dressed very well—in a 
rather English way. This is defi- 
nitely a man’s country, just like 
England. 

. They have some very beautiful 
parks and they are used by the people 
quite a lot. There are a lot of 
churches—all Protestant. And many 
museums. 

Swedish people are very honest, go 
out of their way to be nice to you 
and undercharge rather than over- 
charge. But they are painfully non- 


chalant where an American would 
rush up with the soft soap. In a 
restaurant they scarcely notice you. 
In fact the first one we went into was 
a very high hat one and they were so 
funny about things that we were in- 
sulted and went out. It has been 
quite a joke between us. We dis- 
covered it was the meeting place of 
the town life—the Rotary Club— 
the Royal Bachelor’s Club, etc. By 
the way, there simply aren't any 
good looking men. 

Today when we discovered we 
were to be in port until this after- 
noon, we took a bus out to a little 
town and had lunch in a roadhouse 
by the Gota Canal. It was delight- 
ful. A little like Marblehead, Mass. 
They do not serve food outdoors but 
we had coffee, and Swedish punch. 
While we were there, a girl came out 
and started fishing from a little bal- 
cony, near one of the tables. One of 
the guests (there were two men at 
a table) soon got up, went in for a 
fishing line and then there they both 
were peacefully fishing. What a life. 
That was certainly the picture of 
serenity and peace. We decided that 
perhaps Socialism wasn’t so bad after 
all. 

We walked around the village and 
found it very interesting with mod- 
ernistic doorways on little parson- 
ages. These people have the most 
marvelous sense of line and propor- 
tion, and seem to be just naturally 
modernistic. 





The ‘“‘Hard Directions Test’’ as a Pre- 
determiner of Ability to Learn to be Pack- 
ers and Checkers in a Department Store. 


Testing before 


Training 


C* training costs be cut and the 


products of training be guaran- 
teed to be higher than aver- 
age? We think so. 

If means exist to show in advance 
that certain individuals will probably 
not be able to apply the training 
given them, why should a corpora- 
tion not restrict its training to those 
who can assimilate a_ sufficient 
amount to perform properly? 

Do such means exist? We believe 
we have discovered a way in one 
specific instance. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


During the pre-Christmas season 
a large department store organized a 
four day training program for men 
and women who were being hired to 
be merchandise packers and checkers. 
The salescheck system of the store is 


By Ricnarp C, Corris 
Marshall Field and Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


highly complicated. The checkers 
inspect the checks for over thirty 
different points; the packers reinspect 
for several points and then dispose 
of the check in several different 
ways, depending on the type of 
transaction. 

Our training consisted of showing 
the training classes a series of correct 
checks on a motion picture screen. 
The checks were thoroughly ex- 
plained and questions and discussion 
were encouraged. Then a series of 
incorrect checks embracing common 
errors was thrown on the screen and 
members of the classes were asked to 
indicate, on paper, what was wrong 
on each incorrect check. 


TESTING PROGRAM 


In connection with this training, 
we ran an experiment to see if a brief 































test, known as the ‘‘Hard Directions 
Test’’, would serve as a pre-deter- 
miner of ability to catch on to our 
instructions. This test was a set of 
directions and three minutes were 
allowed for its completion. Since 
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| For the one hundred sixty nine pack- 
| ers who attended any class between 
the second and fourteenth group, the 


coefficient of correlation was 


—.44. 


‘This figure indicates that, generally 


speaking, the higher the score on the 


HARD DIRECTIONS TEST 


(Time allowed, 3 minutes) 


With your pencil make a dot over any one of these letters FG HI J, and 


a comma after the longest of these three words, boy, mother, girl. Then, if 
Christmas comes in March, make a cross right here...... but if not, pass 
along to the next question, and tell where the sun rises......... If you 


believe that Edison discovered America, cross out what you just wrote, but 
if it was some one else, put in a number to complete this sentence: ‘‘A horse 


RS feet.”’ 


Write yes no matter whether China is in Africa or not 


ee: and then give a wrong answer to this question: ‘‘How many days 


are there in a week?”’ 


Write any letter except g just after this 


comma, and then write no if 2 times 5 are 10......... Now, if Tuesday 
comes after Monday, make two crosses here........ but if not, make a circle 
er or else make a square here......... Be sure to make three 
crosses between these two names of boys: George........ Henry. Notice 
those two numbers 3,5. If iron is heavier than water, write the larger number 
ee but if iron is lighter write the smaller number here......... 
Show by a cross when the nights are longer: in summer........ in winter 


Give the correct answer to this question: ‘Does water run up- 
PE and repeat your answer here......... 


Do nothing here 


SAS ) unless you skipped the preceding question, but write the first letter 
of your first name at the left end of this dotted line. 


> a oe oO &) 6.8 S14 Ce CO SS 6. C4 ee EF. CEE HOF 6 


all our classes from the second 
through the fourteenth group met 
for the same number of days, and 
were given precisely the same prob- 
lems, there was a sufficient element of 
control to permit comparison. 

We may raise the question, ‘What 
relation is there between ability to 
perform this ‘Hard Directions Test’ 
and ability to discover mistakes on 
saleschecks following instruction?”’ 


‘‘Hard Directions Test’’, the fewer 
number of errors made in inspecting 
problem saleschecks. 

Two other factors also tend to 
indicate that there was a high degree 
of relationship; our increasing effici- 
ency in instruction as time went on, 
and our increasing stress on points 
that would be brought out in ex- 
amination. Reflection reveals that 
these factors should be considered. 














TESTING BEFORE TRAINING 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF ERRORS 
ACTUAL FIGURE 
TREND 
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The accompanying charts indicate 
the existence of these two factors, 
and demonstrates visually the rela- 
tionship of the two variables. In 
the upper graph, is shown the aver- 
age number of errors made by each 
class in inspecting saleschecks. The 
dotted trend line reveals the general 
downward tendency, that is the im- 
provement obtained in training. The 
lower graph indicates the average 
score for each class on the ‘Hard 


; 2s. 27-27 @& 
CLASS 


Directions Test’’. The trend line 
here is horizontal. In other words, 
while the average score on the ‘“‘Hard 
Directions Test’? remains about the 
same through time, the average num- 
ber of errors made tends to reduce 
for each succeeding class. 


GOOD CLASS MAKES FEW ERRORS 


The relationship of the variables 
to each other, is also visible on 
inspection. The score of each class 





in errors is marked ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B”’ ac- 
cording to whether it is above or 
below the error trend line. Similarly 
the score on the Directions Test is 
marked ‘‘a’’ or ‘“‘b’’ according to 
whether it is above or below the 
trend line. If there is a relationship 
we should expect to find that a class 
with an above average score in the 
test (A) would have a below average 
number of errors (B), and vice versa. 
This is actually what we find with 
eleven out of thirteen classes; as 
may be seen from the table below: 


Class Errors Test Score 
2 Below Below 
3 Above Above 
4 Above Below 
5 Below Above 
6 Below Above 
’ Above Below 
8 Below Above 
9 Below Above 
10 Above Below 
II Below Above 
12 Above Below 
13 Below Above 
14 Above Below 

Still another factor to be con- 


sidered in contemplating mathemat- 
ical or chartered results is this: 
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approximately fifteen people with 
extremely low scores were dropped 
from these classes at the end of one or 
two days because they demonstrated 
a complete lack of ability to catch 
any errors or incorrect saleschecks. 

And so, if the increased proficiency 
in instructing could be evaluated 
and if those dropped had been al- 
lowed to continue for the full four 
days, the mathematical technique 
would reveal a much higher relation- 
ship. Now that this test has been 
‘“validated’’ it can be used on subse- 
quent groups as a basis for deciding 
who shall be trained for positions. 

It is true in some instances when 
this test is used as a pre-determiner a 
person worth while will be excluded, 
and an unsatisfactory person will be 
trained. But the large majority of 
those turned down will definitely be 
in the unsatisfactory class, and the 
large majority of those who are 
trained will be satisfactory. Those 
whoare permitted to go into training, 
on the basis of the test, will be much 
better than a class organized without 
the test as a basis. 














Human Frailties, Foibles, and Vicissi- 
tudes of Individual Workers Cannot be 


Ignored if Frictions are to be Avoided. 


Psychiatry 
in Industry 


HILE the history of psychia- 
\ ” / try in industry is a relatively 
short one—post dating the 
World War—its place and practical 
value, are well worth the scrutiny 
of the personnel worker, particularly 
since the aims of personnel work and 
psychiatry have converged rapidly 
within the past few years. It is 
possible, without discussing the tech- 
nical aspects of psychiatry to point 
out the day-to-day value of the 
psychiatrist to personnel work in 
helping maintain efficiency and in- 
creased morale. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection, that industrial psychiatry 
really received its first impetus during 
the war when hundreds of thousands 
of individuals were thrown together 
indiscriminately in an attempt to 
weld them into a working mass—a 


By Lyp1a G. Grserson, M.D. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


problem reasonably comparable to 
that of large industries. The prob- 
lem is comparable in the sense that 
no matter how large the mass, the 
individual is still of paramount im- 
portance in his adjustment to the 
whole, if complete integration is to 
be achieved. 


20% PROBLEM CASES 


Valuable research data during the 
war contributed by the late Dr. 
Thomas Salmon, Dr. C. Macfie Camp- 
bell, now director of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital, and other 
prominent psychiatrists, pointed the 
way largely to constructive work in 
large civilian groups. They found 
for instance that to place a rifle in a 
man’s hands and dress him in a khaki 
uniform did not necessarily make him 
a fighter. Far from it. For many it 
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simply induced terror. But such men 
were often ferreted out and put to 
useful auxiliary work which had 
little to do with shot and shell. 

Similarly in industry the problem 
of finding the proper niche has be- 
come increasingly important, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that about 
twelve to twenty per cent of employ- 
ees in large organizations have been 
found to be ‘‘problem cases,”’ i.e. 
they diverge in some manner from 
intellectual and emotional norm. It 
is significant that in Europe, where 
chaotic post-war conditions de- 
manded a more highly concentrated 
industrialism, that psychiatry leaped 
to the fore proportionately in much 
higher degree than in this country, 
where the need was less urgent. 
Intensive efforts have been made to 
correlate the workers, not only phys- 
ically, but emotionally to their work. 
To this end, several psychiatric con- 
gresses were held for the comparison 
of methods, at which comprehensive 
reports were made. 

The pioneers in industrial psychia- 
try in this country were Dr. Elmer E. 
Southard, who in 1917-1918 helped 
greatly to interest the Engineering 
Foundation in the possibilities of a 
psychiatric approach through indus- 
try, and Dr. C. C. Burlingame, who 
conducted exhaustive research for the 
Cheney Silk Company in 1919-1920. 
The results of their work emphasized 
still further the need for additional 
effort among industries. But it re- 
mained for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company in 1922 to blaze 
the trail by employing a full time 
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psychiatrist to tackle the problem 
from a strictly company standpoint. 
Dr. Augusta Scott was engaged at 
that time and during her tenure of 
office (1922-1926) laid a sound foun- 
dation on which the work is now 
being carried on. She was succeeded 
by Dr. Anne T. Bingham who con- 
tinued the work until her death in 
1932. Dr. Victor V. Anderson car- 
ried on psychiatric work for R. H. 
Macy & Company from 1924 to 1930 
on a full time basis. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWNS 


As the field expanded the employ- 
ees dealt with were naturally grouped 
into four divisions, those suffering 
with: 

1. Organic neurological conditions 
such as sleeping sickness, brain tu- 
mors, epilepsy, syphilis of the central 
nervous system, cerebral accidents or 
so-called ‘‘strokes,’’ etc. 

2. Frank psychoses seen chiefly as 
depressions, manic states and demen- 
tia praecox reactions as shown by 
delusions, hallucinations, etc. 

3. Nervous breakdown technically 
called psychoneuroses. 

4. Maladjustments. 

It is in the last two groups that the 
personnel worker is most naturally 
interested, contributing as they do 
to the bulk of absenteeism, tardiness, 
and general inefficiency. It is at this 
point that the liaison between psy- 
chiatrists and personnel departments 
should be closest, so that the costly 
trial and error process of hiring and 
firing can be materially reduced. 

Consider a hypothetical case: 

















M. B., an excellent file clerk for six 
years, a quiet little person, going 
efficiently about her work, suddenly 
develops fainting spells, becomes irri- 
table and is hard to get along with. 
Her work suffers, she makes inex- 
plicable errors. She becomes slightly 
hysterical at the slightest reproof. 
Her direct superior, knowing her 
previous good record is reluctant to 
do anything about it. Finally, in 
the interests of efficiency he must 
send her to the personnel division. 

Now here is a crucial point, both 
for the personnel man and Miss B. 
No matter how kindly and under- 
standing he may be, he still, in her 
eyes, is the symbol of Employer with 
a capital “‘E."’ Undoubtedly she is 
frightened. She feels she is being 
called ‘‘on the carpet.’’ Her liveli- 
hood is in jeopardy. She is under a 
definite handicap. So is the per- 
sonnel man. He knows her record 
is good, he wants to give her a chance 
to explain and ‘“‘snap out of it.”’ 
But all the tact in the world in 
Mary’s case is unavailing. She is 
trying instinctively to hang on to 
her job, and therefore attempts to 
conceal the real reasons, no matter 
what the underlying causes of her 
deficiency may be. 


PERSONNEL ALTERNATIVES 


It is something of an impasse for 
the personnel man. He has three 
obvious alternatives. Let her go or 
send her back to her job with a warn- 
ing about her irritability and in- 
ability to do good ‘‘teamwork”’ or 
place her in a new job. If the first 
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course is adopted, it comes immedi- 


_ ately under the costly trial and error 


plan, a new girl to break in, shifts 
to be made, etc. If the second, Mary 
goes back to her job harassed and 
her confidence in herself shaken and 
the situation gets no better. If Mary 
goes to a new job, she is emotionally 
unfit to face the new problems and 
master the new work at that time. 

Mary’s case with variations is 
typical of thousands. She need not 
be lost to the organization which 
trained her. And, barring the slight 
lapse, may become as good an em- 
ployee as ever. The personnel man 
confronted with a dilemma of this 
kind, has only to lift his phone and 
call the company psychiatrist and 
say: ‘‘Doctor, I wonder whether you 
would talk to Miss B.”’ 


HOW PSYCHIATRIST WORKS 


Mary, in due course, arrives at the 
psychiatrist's office. Here is main- 
tained an atmosphere of informality. 
She feels that her confidences will go 
no further and will in no way react 
upon her company record. Nine out 
of ten times she proceeds to unburden 
herself, often in tears, an obvious 
relief from tension. Any number of 
factors may be the underlying cause 
of Mary's upset,—an alcoholic 
mother who keeps the home in an 
uproar day and night—a mentally 
sick brother to be kept in the back- 
ground as a family skeleton,—a 
father whose shady business practices 
have caused him to clash with the 
law,—a sister who has become in- 
volved with a married man—excess 
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of sexual frustration—getting under 
the influence of a strange religious 
cult with quasi-sexual rites sworn to 
secrecy—parental domination. 

One could list a great many outside 
emotional factors which cause pre- 
occupation at work, and which often 
manifest themselves in _ physical 
symptoms. Yet, these are factors 
which the employee naturally tries 
to keep from the employer. There 
may be personality clashes with her 
immediate superior, with one of her 
associates, etc., causing Mary to be 
very unhappy, but she feels it is un- 
fair to tell the personnel division 
about her personal likes and dislikes. 
On the other hand, the psychiatrist 
is in a position of inestimable advan- 
tage due to his or her peculiar rela- 
tion to the company. 

In the employee's mind, although 
the psychiatrist is with the company 
he is not of it, a fact which removes 
a large mental hazard from the em- 
ployee’s mind. She can approach 
him without hesitancy and speak 
freely. Secondly, there is the medi- 
cal aspect. Tradition has made the 
doctor a combination of friend and 
counsellor. The long founded belief 
that he is there to help, plays an 
important réle. The psychiatrist lis- 
tens sympathetically, and is able by 
his medical training to sift out the 
symptoms, and classify them as hav- 
ing a true physical basis or an emo- 
tional one. If the symptoms are 
emotional the task of getting at the 
deep seated causative factors may be 
long and tedious. It isa painstaking 
job, necessitating sometimes hours of 
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patient questioning and close ob- 
servation, hours that a_ personnel 
worker does not usually devote to the 
task. ' 


MISFITS CREEP IN 


Generally speaking, it is hardly 
reasonable to expect personnel men, 
whose duties must necessarily lie 
along the lines of business and pro- 
duction efficiency, to contend with 
the myriad disturbances arising from 
personality clashes or nervous dis- 
orders. If this were so, they could 
do little else. The psychiatrist can 
be, properly used, their buffer and 
sieve to separate the malingerer from 
the truly sick, who is deserving of 
organization help. 

It is obviously true that in em- 
ployee selection, personnel workers 
must be guided by certain well laid 
down factors of qualification, ad- 
duced by the application formulae 
and personal interview. It is equally 
true, however, that despite vigilance 
and close scrutiny, the ‘‘misfits’’ do 
creepin. On the surface, their quali- 
fications seem to fit them perfectly 
for the work offered. Outwardly 
they appear tractable and personable. 
But of course under the circum- 
stances, they are all putting their 
best foot foremost. Back of an in- 
gratiating exterior may lurk a person- 
ality which will be distinctly un- 
desirable to the company or to fellow 
workers. 

The psychiatrist may also be of 
service to industry by early detection 
of those people who have a faulty 
way of meeting life. Early detection 
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means early treatment, thus avoiding 
much absenteeism. It is interesting 
to note that the severe.cases seen in 
State Hospitals and private mental 
sanitaria have all had a gradual onset 
—mental breakdowns do not come 
as ‘‘a bolt from the blue’ as often 
described. The emotional change is 
a gtadual process of development 
which tends to go unrecognized until 
finally it reaches a stage of activity 
where it can no longer be ignored. 
If these cases of maladjustment to 
life are picked up early much may be 
done to prevent a progressive decline. 
This is important from the angles of 
production and efficiency. 

Dr. Frederick Robbins of the 
United States Veteran Hospital at 
Perry Point, Maryland, has summed 
up the relationship of mental health 
to industry in the following para- 
graph: 


“The time has arrived in our 
development of industry when it is 
well to stop and consider the human 
material in relation to mental hy- 
giene. Without industry we would 
have no civilization in its highest 
development, and without the human 
element we would have no industry 
even in its simplest forms; it therefore 
behooves us to care for our human 
material, safeguard it well, protect 
and care for it, for in so doing we 
have preventive medicine functioning 
at its best.”’ 

In the final analysis, no matter 
how big an organization becomes in 
the aggregate, the individual workers 
cannot be dehumanized. They will 
always be there with their human 
frailties, foibles, and vicissitudes. 
These cannot be ignored if efficiency 
is to be maintained and frictions 
avoided. 





There has been a Scarcity of Information 
on Apprentice Training. This Bulletin 
gives Much Practical Information. 


Indentured 


Apprenticeship 


HERE afe several separate and 

distinct groups interested and 

vitally concerned with an ap- 
prentice training program. Among 
these groups that should be satisfied 
are the employer, the employee, the 
apprentice, the consumer and the 
State. 

To offer some means whereby 
necessary codperation and codrdina- 
tion may be achieved to the best 
advantage of all the groups con- 
cerned, apprenticeship under the na- 
tional apprentice training plan en- 
tails fundamentally adherence to four 
standards: a definition of the term 
““‘apprentice;’’ provision for an ad- 
ministrative committee in each State 
and for advisory committees; an 
agreement between the employer and 
the apprentice, and provision for 


Selected parts of Bulletin III 
which was prepared under the direction of 
Wo. F. PatTERSON 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training 


issuing a certificate upon the com- 
pletion of the apprenticeship. 


APPRENTICESHIP DEFINED 


The term ‘‘Apprentice’’ as used 
herein, shall mean a person at least 16 
years of age who has entered into a 
written agreement (indenture) with 
an employer, an association of em- 
ployers, an organization of employ- 
ees, or other responsible agency, 
which agreement provides for more 
than 2,000 hours of reasonably con- 
tinuous employment for such person 
and for his participation in an ap- 
proved program of training through 
employment and through related 
technical and _ general subjects. 
Nothing in this definition is intended 
to apply to those apprentices pro- 
vided for by the civil service laws. 
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APPRENTICE AGREEMENT 


Experience indicates that bona-fide 
apprenticeship seldom exists where 
there is not an agreement between 
the employer and the apprentice 
which includes in writing, stipula- 
tions on the following: 

A. The extent of the period of 
apprenticeship and of the probation- 
ary period. 

B. Schedule of processes to be 
learned. 

C. Approved program of related 
technical training under the direc- 
tion of the proper school authorities. 

D. A progressive wage scale. 

E. The hours an apprentice works. 


APPRENTICE CERTIFICATE 


A certificate upon completion of 
apprenticeship will show that the 
apprentice has satisfactorily com- 
pleted the prescribed apprentice 
course and has received the requisite 
of practical training to fit him as a 
journeyman. 


TRADE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


One of the first steps in developing 
a procedure for indenturing appren- 
tices is that wherein members of the 
trade or industry organize a com- 
mittee for the purpose of recom- 
mending standards, regulations, and 
policies for the organization and 
development of indentured appren- 
ticeship in the trade or industry. 

If modern apprenticeship were just 
employment there would be no need 
for advisory committees. However, 
it should be kept clearly in mind 


that apprenticeship means training 
persons under a contractual relation- 
ship in which several groups have an 
interest. The contractual relation- 
ship assures the person of a reasonable 
opportunity to complete in an or- 
derly, systematic manner every step 
in the occupation to be learned. 

The advisory committees set the 
machinery in motion for possible 
placement in a trade or industry 
under conditions favorable for train- 
ing, and have the responsibility of 
assisting in making adjustments of 
problems that arise during the period 
of the apprenticeship. 


APPRENTICE COORDINATORS 


Good results can be achieved if 
certain key men are delegated by a 
State or local Committee to be re- 
sponsible for initiating the organ- 
ization of trade advisory committees 
in sections where they are needed, 
and for supervising the preparation 
of the apprentice agreements, which 
are in turn approved by the State 
Committee or by persons or agencies 
delegated by the Committee to do so. 

In the majority of cases a key man 
takes the lead in the developmental 
and promotional work in a certain 
section, is the local Vocational Edu- 
cation Director or one of his co- 
ordinators, the branch manager of the 
Employment offices, field deputies of 
the State Labor Department, or the 
Vocational counselors or local admin- 
istrators of the National Youth 
Administration. 

If these individuals (apprentice 
codrdinators) can persuade employ- 
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ers, through their trade associations, 
to hold State-wide conferences for the 
purpose of determining policies in 
regard to apprentice training and, 
if as a result of these conferences, 
provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of trade advisory committees, 
State or local, the problems concern- 
ing apprenticeship are well on the 
way towards solution. 

Dr. Stewart Scrimshaw in his book 
‘“‘Apprenticeship’’ (McGraw-Hill) 
points out that, “The success of 
apprenticeship training depends more 
and more, upon groups of employers, 
group attitudes and group action, 
rather than upon the individual em- 
ployer. The future of apprentice- 


ship depends preéminently upon the 
coéperative effort which can come 
from organized groups.” 


EMPLOYERS AND APPRENTICE TRAINING 


After standards have been estab- 
lished, advisory committees organ- 
ized, and well laid plans made, it 
must be remembered that the biggest 
job is to put the plan into operation. 
Results cannot be accomplished with- 
out the undivided support of all who 
are concerned and they will come 
only after all are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the benefits and values 
accruing to them in training appren- 
tices. This must be done locally, 
as well as on a State and national 
basis. All should be thoroughly 
acquainted with sound practices of 
apprentice training and this is why 
educational methods must be em- 
ployed in this respect. 

Every man who served an appren- 


ticeship and every one who has 
trained apprentices realizes the im- 
portance of a well organized, well 
regulated training program, that will 
govern entrance into the occupation, 
set up minimum standards, and offer 
a thorough training. 

The employer, however, expects 
certain things of apprenticeship if he 
is to be included among those who 
are training apprentices. He wants 
some assurance that the apprentice 
he hires will remain in his employ for 
the entire period of the apprentice- 
ship. He expects to employ the 
apprentice at a reduced wage in 
return for the value of the training 
given. He must be assured that 
other employers within his industry 
will do their share in training the 
proper ratio of apprentices. If he 
suspects that his competitor is going 
to hire his graduated apprentices as 
fast as they complete their terms of 
apprenticeship, he is not interested 
in an apprentice training program. 


TRADE UNION ATTITUDE 


The record of trade unions show 
that they are definitely in favor of an 
apprentice training program which 
encompasses the following features: 

1. Use of the apprentice agreement 
which is subject to approval by an 
impartial third party, usually repre- 
senting public authority. 

2. That the training of the appren- 
tice both on the job and in school 
be broad enough to insure both versa- 
tility and adaptability. 

3. That attention be given to a 
plan for better distribution of skilled 
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workers so that particular crafts will 
not be overcrowded and so that every 
graduate of an apprenticeship will 
have assurance that he can be ab- 
sorbed in the trade. 

4. That the interest of the appren- 
tice and the public will always be the 
predominant consideration. 

5. That the apprentice is paid that 
ratio of the journeyman’s wage in 
proportion to his worth. It is not 
of permanent benefit to the apprentice 
to set the progressive wage rate too 
high to begin with, since this may 
have a tendency to minimize the 
broad training the apprentice should 
receive on the job, and also cause him 
to take the attitude that he is work- 
ing for wages rather than for a per- 
manent training. 


APPRENTICE AGREEMENTS 


The standard of skill in the trade 
runs closely parallel to the number 
of indentured apprentices engaged in 
that trade and not to the number of 
learners. There are plenty of learn- 
ers in the trade, altogether too many 
in some of them, but since they are 
not indentured they seldom complete 
a full term of training and conse- 
quently they are not developing into 
competent mechanics. 

It is easier for an apprentice not to 
attend school and not to stay on the 
job for the duration of the term of 
training, than it is to subject himself 
to the restrictions that are necessarily 
imposed upon an apprentice in order 
that he may get the broad training 


and experiences which are necessary 
to qualify as a skilled craftsman. 
It is easier for the employer not to 
send the boy to school and not to 
provide work of an educational value, 
than it is to fulfill the duties a master 
owes to his apprentices. In the 
absence of an agreement that is ex- 
actly what happens. An agreement, 
however, definitely places on the 
parties to it certain obligations which 
cannot be avoided if we want to 
produce skilled men. 

The difference in labor turnover 
between indentured apprentices and 
other employees is very great. An 
apprentice under an agreement is 
reasonably certain to remain with 
his employer for the full term’ of 
training. The agreement is a power- 
ful influence in keeping the apprentice 
on the job, because he knows, his 
parents know, and the employer 
knows that he is expected to work a 
certain period of time to complete 
his term of training. 

A boy will usually not hesitate to 
enter a trade or industry as an appren- 
tice if the employer is willing to put 
his promises in writing in the form 
of an agreement. Most modern 
youths cannot be fooled into thinking 
that they are learning a trade when 
they are not. They cannot be 
blamed for demanding the highest 
wages when their employers refuse 
to enter into a definite agreement 
with them. The matter of wages 
becomes of little consequence when 


agreement and genuine training are 
offered. 





To Develop Employee Confi- 
dence in the Fair and Impar- 
tial Estimation of His Efforts. 


Rating Employees 


AVING employed an individual 
H for a given job, the problem 

of evaluating this person's 
to the organization soon 
arises. Is his production satisfac- 
tory? Is he promotional material? 
How does he get along with his fel- 
low employees? These questions, 
and others similar in nature, must be 
answered by those responsible for the 
supervision of personnel activities 
in the organization. This may be 
accomplished by the use of the vari- 
ous instruments now available for 
evaluating employees. The methods 
here described have been devised by a 
large department store to meet the 
particular needs of such an institu- 
tion. The general theoretical basis, 
however, is probably applicable to 
any similar organization. 


worth 


PRODUCTION IS MEASURED 


In any judgment of the worth of an 
individual the first consideration is 


By WatTER V. CLARKE 
R. H. Macy & Company 
New York, N. Y. 


productivity. If the production fac- 
tor involves the repetitive handling 
of a material unit, it is possible to 
devise a simple mechanical leverage 
system connected directly with Vee- 
der counters so that the completion 
of each task is automatically re- 
corded. The actual mechanical 
recording of the number of transac- 
tions handled in a day by a tube-room 
cashier, for example, is made by 
measuring the number of carriers 
passing through the output pneu- 
matic tube of her desk. The passage 
of the carrier depresses a lever in the 
tube as it passes, activating the 
recording mechanism. Each carrier 
thus represents one completed trans- 
action. The total can be verified 
by the number of duplicate sales-. 
checks collected during the day. 

In other departments where direct, 
mechanical recording is not possible 
the number of saleschecks handled 
or the number of packages wrapped 
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may serve as a basis for record. In 
every case, however, where the sup- 
ply of work is continuous, this type 
of record is used. The objection 
may be made that in different divi- 
sions of the same job the type of work 
is not comparable, since a packer who 
handles small packages can wrap 
many more than one who handles 
large or fragile packages. These dif- 


Io! 


In the case of the selling personnel, 
production is measured in terms of the 
total number of transactions and the 
amount of these transactions. A 
percentage figure is again available, 
known as the selling cost. This is 
the weekly net earnings divided by 
the weekly net sales. These figures 
are comparable to others within the 
department and also to the depart- 
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ferences in type of work are con- 
sidered in the establishment of the 
normal job efficiency. Standards are 
always dependent upon the group 
involved and are derived from past 
production records. When these 
standards are expressed in terms of 
percentages of the maximums of the 
group, any two groups may be com- 
pared and equated. 


ment average. Weekly report sheets 
similar to that shown in Figure I 
are usually compiled. From these 
sheets it is possible to picture the 
trend of an individual’s progress 
and to detect any abnormal devia- 
tions in rate. Actual production is 
recorded and the time spent in stand- 
ard or non-standard work. The re- 
quired production for the time spent 
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at the efficiency level of the group is 
inserted and the percent efficiency of 
the individual derived from these 
figures. Errors are also recorded as a 
measure of quality. If desired, the 
percent efficiency may be graphically 
recorded for study of individual or 
group variability. An example of 
such a chart, covering a period of one 
year, is shown in Figure II. From 























Ficure II. Typrcat Cuart or Propuction Erri- 
CIENCY OVER A Periop or Firry-two WEEKS 


such.a chart, the trend of efficiency 
as well as any large unexpected 
deviations which may require inves- 
tigation, are immediately perceived. 
Corrective steps may be taken to 
counteract a sudden decrease in ef- 
ficiency. 


RATING BY THREE SUPERVISORS 
Obviously the effectiveness of an 

individual in any position is depend- 

ent on other factors in addition to 


production and these must also be 
studied. Along with the records of 
production are considered the ratings 
made by immediate supervisors who 
come in constant, intimate contact 
with the individual clerk. A form 
is. provided for rating on a three 
point scale such qualities as job 
knowledge, judgment, quality, con- 
tacts, codperation, and appearance. 
To increase the value of such ratings 
each supervisor is warned against 
the pitfalls common to a subjective 
attitude. An approximation to ob- 
jectivity is obtained by the technique 
of averaging several ratings on a 
definite scale. Relative position on 
such a scale may be found and objec- 
tivity is accomplished in terms of 
such position. 

Since our measurement of these 
factors must be in gross terms, such 
as presence or absence of a trait rather 
than the exact degree or amount of 
its presence, the rating scale used is 
simple in form, and with well- 
defined extremes. It has been found, 
in actual practice, that the three 
point scale of positive tendency, 
average, and negative tendency 1s 
most practical. At least three judg- 
ments by different individuals who 
have personal contact with the per- 
son rated are necessary to counteract 
individual bias in rating. A portion 
of such a rating scale is illustrated in 
Figure III. 

It is often necessary to consider 
other factors than those covered by 
these records. This is advisable 
when the general level of efficiency 
shows a decided or continuous drop. 
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Health problems may need to be 
taken up with the Medical Depart- 
ment. The help of the Social Service 
Department may also be needed to 
take care of certain cases when home 
problems affect the effectiveness of 
work. It is sometimes necessary to 
conduct case studies in which trained 
interviewers, aided by psychological 
tests, medical and social records, 
seek the cause of difficulty. Such 
detailed studies, however, are con- 


Ficure III. 


Kindly rate 
' Please do not confer with anyone else. 


WORK OUTPUT 
Tends to high efficiency................ 


WORK QUALITY 


Tendency to frequent error............. 


LEARNING ABILITY 


Tends to learn easily 


INTEREST 


Tendency to show little interest........ 


ducted only if the individual in- 
volved has been employed for several 
years. 


PERSONNEL REVIEWS BY COMMITTEE 


Increase or decrease in salary, 
transferral, promotion, or discon- 
tinuance of service for each individual 
in the organization is considered 
every six months in a Personnel Re- 
view, conducted by a committee 
consisting of the Department Man- 


ager, Floor Superintendent, Training 
Supervisor, Employment Interviewer, 
and a chairman assigned to conduct 
all such meetings, acting in the 
capacity of an arbiter. Each indi- 
vidual is considered in the light of 
the various reports received since the 
previous review. At this meeting 
all the data and ratings are co- 
ordinated and evaluated and a de- 
cision made on the disposition of 
each case. 


Typicat Ratinc ScALe 


on the following traits. 


Your own reaction is desired. 


Shows great interest 


When an individual has been con- 
sidered by the Personnel Review 
and the final decision indicates the 
necessity, the training supervisor will 
explain the results of the committee's 
decision to him. This aids the indi- 
vidual to obtain insight into his 
problem and make an effort to correct 
his faults. If the results indicate 
the need for a transfer or the possi- 
bility of promotion, the individual's 
name may be placed in a special file 
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and considered when any requisition 
for new employees comes through, 
or an opening of higher rank occurs. 
It is not always necessary to wait 
for the regular review period for 
consideration, for employees are al- 
ways at liberty and feel entirely free 
to bring any of their problems to the 
Personnel Department for solution. 
If they feel that they should receive 
more money or would be more satis- 
fied in another department, they can 
safely express their feeling, secure in 
the .knowledge that it will receive 
careful attention, and will not react 
against their present position. 


EMPLOYEES CONFIDENT OF FAIRNESS 


As industry becomes increasingly 
aware of the problems of the indi- 
viduals who make up the total organ- 
ization, the need for a fair, unbiased, 
relatively accurate method of evalua- 
tion of each of these individuals has 
become increasingly apparent. Al- 
though employee unions have at- 
tempted to right past wrongs by 
pitting organization against organ- 
ization and have succeeded to some 
extent in eliminating some of the 
grosser inequalities, it is only by 
equable, human treatment of the 
individual that unrest, overt or im- 
plicit, may be set at ease. 

It is not the general social problem 
of the group that is of major impor- 
tance to the individual, but rather 
those inequalities or unfairnesses that 


pertain to himself in particular. In 
spite of social consciousness, the 
basic law of ‘‘every man for himself’’ 
remains fundamental. Of utmost im- 
portance to any man 1s the particular 
prestige evidenced by his position, 
his salary, and the way he is treated. 

If promotion and salary increases 
are the prerogatives of, or controlled 
to a large extent by, a single super- 
visor, personal feelings are apt to be 
involved and attitudes developed 
which in time militate against not 
only the immediate superior, but the 
organization as a whole. If, how- 
ever, the promotions and salary in- 
creases are controlled by a general 
non-personalized committee and 
based upon tangible factors, such as 
production, absence, quality of work, 
and general ability, the probability of 
arousing harmful attitudes is greatly 
reduced. 

These methods provide the em- 
ployer with a means for equably 
locating the employee on his proper 
job and salary level. They permit 
the observance of any variation from 
the normal level of efficient opera- 
tion, and suggest the action to be 
taken to readjust to this level. 

The main objective sought by this 
system of employee evaluation is to 
develop a feeling of confidence on the 
part of the employee in the impartial 
estimation of his efforts. This even- 
tuates in greater efficiency, and better 
understanding between the employee 
and management. 





The Establishment of an Or- 
derly and Equitable Procedure 
for the Payment of Workers. 


Salary and Wage 
Administration 


Editor's Note. 


By Samuet L. H. Burx 
The Atlantic Refining Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A series of discussion group meetings sponsored by the Philadelphia 


Personnel Association and arranged by a sub-committee organized for the purpose, was 


held in the early months of 1936 to discuss salary and wage administration. 


is a brief resume of these discussions: 


COMPLETE program of salary 

A and wage administration is 

comprised of three chief steps: 

Job Analysis, Job Classification, and 
Salary Administration. 

Job analysis is defined as ‘“‘the 
definition of the duties and responsi- 
bilities involved in jobs, and the 
qualifications necessary to their suc- 
cessful fulfillment."’ As _ possible 
by-products or co-products of job 
analysis are bases for methods im- 
provement, organization studies, more 
thorough selection practices, better 
knowledge of promotional lines and 
requirements and a better method of 
dealing with employees on matters 
of wage scales. 


Following 


Job classification involves the 
grouping into grades or classes of 
most jobs in an enterprise according 
to their relative difficulties and im- 
portance. This grouping or classi- 
fication is usually made in such a 
manner as to permit an orderly appli- 
cation of rates of pay to the resulting 
classification scale. 

Salary and wage administration 
includes the establishment of an 
orderly and equitable procedure for 
the payment of workers in classified 
jobs, for discussion of rates between 
men and management, for provision 
for recognition of individual merit 
within classifications and for co- 
operation with other phases of man- 
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agement in providing adequate selec- 
tion of new employees and promotion 
of employees within the organ- 
ization. 

The success of a job analysis plan 
hinges upon full, detailed job de- 
scriptions. In order to secure such 
descriptions the information must be 
gathered from as close to the source 
as possible. Job analyses have been 
made by discussing job content only 
with supervisors, but this has usually 
been done because some other factors 
made it appear inadvisable to go 
directly to the workers. Super- 
visors, unfortunately, are not always 
familiar with all of the duties of 
their subordinates, whereas the 
workers are too prone to over-sell 
their work and to describe duties 
not fully assigned to them. The 
best practical plan is to secure data 
from both employees and supervisors, 
using one group as a check against 
the other. 


STUDY EACH JOB 


The method used in securing pre- 
liminary information depends largely 
upon the types of employees being 
studied. Two sets of questionnaires, 
one to be filled out by each supervisor 
for every typical job under his juris- 
diction, and the other by every em- 
ployee on each job, facilitate inter- 
views by the job analyst. In study- 
ing the lower grade, unskilled and 
semi-skilled labor classifications, the 
use of questionnaires is impossible. 
With all classes of employees it is 
highly desirable to interview a rea- 
sonable sampling of employees at 


their work places. This method gives 
the employee a sense of codperating 
in the analysis and some idea of the 
factors which will enter into the 
evaluations of his job; the job analyst 
is enabled to vary his questions to 
meet the demands of the peculiarities 
of the work and the characteristics 
of the worker. Moreover, the an- 
alyst can not hope to secure the full 
feeling of the various kinds of work 
unless he is exposed to close contact 
with the workers at their usual 
locations. 

Statements concerning duties and 
qualifications made by supervisors 
or employees should be made the 
subject of close scrutiny by the 
analyst. The employees’ statements 
of duties are usually complete but 
require additional analysis in order to 
coordinate the elements and to get the 
complete picture of the job. The 
analyst should try to see each assign- 
ment worked upon and, in the case of 
clerical operations, secure sample cop- 
ies of forms with notations of the 
work done by each individual, for 
future reference. 

Considerable study and analysis 
should be devoted to the design and 
content of the torms used to record 
the results of fact finding. Some 
printed form should be used for 
recording answers to questions used 
in the interviews with employees. 
If questionnaires have been employed 
it is frequently possible to make notes 
as needed in the margins, otherwise, 
however, a printed interview form 
should be designed to serve as a guide 
and check sheet in asking questions 
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and recording answers, in order that 
as many of the possible questions 
may be answered in the initial inter- 
view, thus reducing the necessity for 
returns to the worker for further 
information. The interview form 
should list the information to be 
secured in logical sequence, using 
the ‘‘check list’’ principle wherever 
possible to eliminate unnecessary 
writing. 


ROUGH NOTE SHEET 


It is advisable, to use a preliminary 
job description form in all cases in 
which the job analysis survey is 
starting with no previous back- 
ground. It is well nigh impossible 


for a job analyst new to an individual 
company, or for an old company 
employee new to job analysis to 


foresee and provide for all of the 
requirements of a job specification 
form before any analysis work has 
been done in that company. The 
preliminary form provides space for 
notations concerning all of the possi- 
bilities which may be foreseen and 
more space for those conditions and 
requirements which will come to 
light early in the study. One of 
these forms should be filled out for 
each typical job, following a suffici- 
ent number of individual interviews 
of workers on that job. By ‘‘typi- 
cal’’ job is meant one in which the 
duties, requirements, responsibilities 
and conditions are the same for a 
number of employees. In writing 
these preliminary sheets, care should 
be exercised in combining individual 
jobs into typical jobs; it is better to 


err on the side of too many descrip- 
tions at this stage than too few, as it 
is easier to combine later on than to 
separate that which has been in- 
advisably combined. 

The designing of the job specifica- 
tion form should follow the com- 
pletion of the preliminary sheets for 
a fair sampling (at least 20%) of the 
total number of jobs to be studied. 
Specification forms used in successful 
analyses in other companies are help- 
ful in determining the general out- 
lines but the final determination of 
the form to be used should depend 
upon the findings resulting from an 
analysis of the preliminary descrip- 
tions. 

The specification form should con- 
sist of three main divisions: 

1. Provision for entry of the neces- 
sary identification information. 

2. Space for a full and rather de- 
tailed description of duties which 
should indicate the ‘‘how,’’ ‘‘when,”’ 
‘“‘where,’’ ‘“‘what’’ and ‘“‘why”’ of 
each duty presented in logical order 
or sequence of operations, plus pro- 
vision for indicating the chief déffer- 
entiating factors between the job being 
described and similar jobs. 

3. Space for entry of standardized 
and well defined terms summarizing 
briefly but concisely the qualifica- 
tions, responsibilities, surroundings, 
hazards, etc., of the work, all 
grouped in such a manner as to fa- 
cilitate classification by whatever 
method has been selected, at the same 
time affording a record which can be 
understood by those who will later 
use the form. 
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Dep’t(s) 


INTERVIEWERS’ DATA SHEET 


NATURE AND CONDITIONS OF WORK: (Use X to Indicate; XX to Stress; or “75” for Percentage). 


ACTIVITY: 

















SURROUNDINGS: 


ATMOSPHERE: 

Natural 

Ventilated 
Excel. 








TEMPERATURE: 


ILLUMINATION: 
Natural 
Glare 
Artificial 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 





Responsibility and/or Supervision: _....._....__. 


REQUIREMENTS: (Use X, XX, % or “R”—Required, “P’”—Preferred). 


AGE: 


STRENGTH: 
MARITAL STATE: ecessary 
ingle ot Essential 
Married SIGHT: 
COLOR: Keen 


Hori Normal 


Color 
Special Knowledge, Etc.: 








INTELLIGENCE: 
Highest 


Average 

Low 

Lowest 
EDUC. LIMITS: 








ELEM. KNOWL. 





CLEC CTT Tee ft 








HAZARDS: 


Explosion 
city 

Strain 

To Eyes 

“ Ears 

“ Lungs 

Violence 

Falls 

Machinery 

Chemicals 
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When the filled-in forms have been 
checked for accuracy, completeness, 
distinguishing features of each job, 
etc., by someone who has not written 
the specifications, they should be 
referred to the appropriate line execu- 
tives for criticism, discussion and 
approval. The need for securing de- 
tailed and not cursory approval can 
not be over-emphasized; the approv- 
ing executive must be made to realize 
that the jobs under him will be rated 
on the basis of these descriptions; 
complete and thorough understand- 
ing and agreement will eliminate the 
greater part of later disagreement 
with ratings and result in fewer, 
shorter conferences on classification. 

With the job analysis completed 
to this stage, there will be available 
a description of each job. The next 
step is to grade, evaluate and classify 
the jobs according to their difficulty, 
skill required, etc. 


CLASSIFYING JOBS 


There are two definite schools of 
thought in connection with methods 
of evaluation. They might well be 
characterized as the “‘overall’’ com- 
parison and the “point system’’ 
schools. Each side claims advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

There appear to be two general 
types of ‘‘overall’’ comparison meth- 
ods in use which vary slightly in 
detailed application: 

1. The ‘‘job ranking’? method— 
This method involves ranking each 
job in each small unit of the com- 
pany. Each of these rankings is then 
agreed upon with the supervising 







head of that unit. All jobs in units 
in that division are then ‘‘inter- 
ranked’’, and the results of this step 
approved by the executive at the 
head of that division. This process 
is continued up the organization 
scale until intra-departmental rank- 
ings are completed and agreed upon. 
Arbitrary grade lines are then drawn 
across all jobs in all departments, 
special attention being given to ‘‘bor- 
derline’’ cases. The grading and 
inter-departmental classifications are 
then submitted to department heads 
for criticism or approval, and final 
decisions made by some impartial 
group or individual, before rates of 
pay are applied to the grades. 

The ‘‘pre-determined grade’ 
method—Classificatton under this 
method is accomplished by setting 
up grades of work and definitions of 
these grades prior to any ranking 
(sometimes prior to job analyses, and 
frequently after). As job descrip- 
tions are completed, each job is 
classified into one of the pre-deter- 
mined grades. The results are then 
approved by department heads and 
other executives before rates of pay 
are applied to the grades. 

There are three ‘‘point’’ systems. 
1. The ‘‘pre-determined weight”’ 
class—In such systems, the authors 
have set pre-determined values on 
each of the factors entering into jobs, 
such as age, education, years of ex- 
perience, etc., in such a manner that, 
for example, less than six years’ 
education would receive o points; 
six to seven years, I point; eight to 
nine years, 2 points, etc. The chief 
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limitation of this class of point sys- 
tem is that the correctness of the 
rating depends entirely on the ar- 
bitrary judgment of the person who 
originally set up the scale. 

2. The ‘‘selected weight’’ class— 
After job analysis, the jobs are class- 
ified into occupational types of work 
such as, for example, machine tool 
operators, common labor, etc. A 
study is undertaken to determine the 
various factors influencing the values 
of jobs and, having determined these, 
to assign, using the pooled judgment 
of a competent group, maximum 
point weights to each factor for each 
type of work so that the total of the 
maxima equals some pre-determined 
total, such as 1,000. The ‘‘total 
points’’ is the same for each occupa- 
tional type, although the maximum 
weights for each contributing factor 
differ among the several types. For 
example: machine tool 
may be assigned maxima of 250 points 
for experience, 100 points for educa- 
tional requirements, 50 points for 
exposure to accident hazards, etc. to 
total 1000; on the other hand, com- 
mon labor may be assigned maxima 
of 100 points for experience, 50 points 
for educational requirements, ‘etc. 
When the maximum weights and 
their relationships have been deter- 
mined, it is then necessary to assign 
weights for requirements less than 
the maximum, for example: machine 
tool operator’s maximum skill, 10 
yts. Of more, 250 points; 9 to 10 
years, 220 points, 8 to 9 years, 210 
points, etc. Having constructed sim- 
ilar scales for all factors in all occu- 





operators | 
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pational types, the specifications are 
rated against such scales and ‘‘total 
points’’ for each job is determined. 
This class of system has been widely 
used and been successful in operation. 


GOING RATES 

3. The “‘going rate weight’’ sys- 
tems—These systems build up their 
point values by using the pooled 
judgment of a group in order to 
determine factor weights based di- 
rectly upon the present rate schedule 
of the company being studied. For 
example, assume that initial investi- 
gations had indicated that five main 
groupings of minor factors could be 
used, namely: skill, mental effort, 
physical effort, responsibility and 
working conditions. Fifteen or 
twenty jobs would be selected which 
ranged in present rate from nearly 
the lowest to nearly the highest. 
These jobs should be easily defined 
and well established, with no appar- 
ent disagreement as to the validity of 
their present rates. The rating group 
would then divide the present rate 
for each selected job into five parts, 
assigning a number of cents per hour 
to each of the five factors in accord- 
ance with the weight that they esti- 
mated each factor should bear to the 
total rate for each job. After thor- 
ough discussion of these relation- 
ships, the analyst is provided with a 
‘‘measuring stick’’ for each factor 
against which all other jobs can be 
compared. By totaling the points 
assigned to the five factors, con- 


version to correct cents per hour be- 
comes automatic. 


The use of this 
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method eliminates the assignment of 
varying weights to equal grades of 
the same job factor and produces a 
measuring scale more in accordance 
with an analysis of the present, actual 
relationships among factor weights. 


JOB FACTORS 


If any point system is to be used, 
it is necessary to break the job down 
into the elements to which mathe- 
matical rating is to be applied. The 
specification form, then, should be so 
designed as to facilitate rating in this 
manner. The preliminary sheets will 
be found very helpful in the deter- 
mination of what these factors are 
and how the elementary factors may 
be grouped in order to eliminate un- 
necessary detail ratings. The num- 
ber of such factors used in successful 
installations has varied from three 
to fifteen; from four to seven appears 
to be all that are absolutely necessary. 
The basic three factors are: 

1. The minimum abilities which 
the employee must bring to the job 
and the extent to which he is called 
upon to use them on the job. 

2. The responsibilities which the 
employer places on the employee in 
the job. 

3. The conditions under which the 
job must be performed. 

Any or all of these three basic 
factor groups may be expanded into 
two or more according to the peculiar 
requirements of each industry or 
company. 

It appears almost too obvious to state 
that the job content and requirement be 
rated and not the attributes of the men 
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in the job; however, all too frequently job 
surveys fail because the individual, not 
the job has been considered. 

In relating the grades of difficulty 
and responsibility to rates of pay, a 
check should be made against going 
or market rates. Statistical analyses 
of present rates paid to jobs in each 
group or grade together with rates 
paid by other firms for similar jobs 
should be made. One of the more 
commonly used methods is to prepare 
a scatter diagram with points or 
grades and present cents per hour or 
dollars per week, etc., as the co- 
ordinates. (See Personnel Journal, 
April 1936, p. 353.) Entry of the 
proper data for ach job in the 
appropriate squares of the chart will 
produce information from which the 
trend of the comparison can be deter- 
mined. Whether or not the resulting 
average or trend line is a parabola or 
a straight line depends largely upon 
the point system used and the type of 
jobs being studied. The thing to be 
remembered, however, is that it is 
definitely a mistake to draw a 
straight line between the point set 
at the lowest point rating and lowest 
wage, and the point set at the highest 
point rating and the highest wage, 
assuming by doing so, that the points 
in between fall along a straight line 
or a curved line. 

It is not always possible to secure 
good comparisons with outside rates. 
Jobs bearing the same title in two 
organizations may differ widely in 
content. The only approximately 
accurate method of making such 
comparisons is to take job descrip- 
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tions of a random sampling of all 
positions in the study and compare 
them to a large number of jobs of 
similar content in other companies. 
This will prove helpful in making 
rough comparisons. 

Installation of any new rate sched- 
ule which alters previously existing 
relationships among jobs is bound 
to cause some friction. This friction 
can be minimized but not eliminated 
by effecting no reductions in pay as a 
result of job analysis. This is not an 
entirely illogical position to take; 
overpayment of some jobs is more the 
fault of management than of men, and 
management should be willing to 
take some penalty for these past 
errors. If, however, downward ad- 


justment must be made, some period 
of notice, or gradual reduction in 


accordance with the amount involved 
should be allowed. If general 
changes in schedule are contemplated, 
such as a general 10% increase, it is 
best to make such change simul- 
taneously with the installation of the 
job analysis schedule. A _ general 
increase thus installed will lessen 
the number of rates which otherwise 
might be lowered. 

Details of administering the plan 
after installation will vary with the 
organization scheme of the individual 
company and the types of workers 
covered. In companies employing 
factory, office, technical and ‘super- 
visory employees every effort should 
be made toward uniform and com- 
parative handling of all classes with- 
out removal of immediate control 
from those most closely in touch 


with the various types but central- 
izing ultimate control in some one 
person or group. The plan of admin- 
istration should provide for: 

1. A periodic review or check to keep job descriptions 
and ratings up to date; 

2. Machinery for orderly and systematic handling of: 

a. Occasional jobs not covered by the original study; 

b. New jobs not previously existing; 

c. Jobs changed in content and requirements; 

d. Complaints from employees or executives in con- 
nection with rates set in the new schedule; 

¢e. Variations from comparative values to meet tem- 
porary conditions in the labor market. 

The degree to which employee 
representatives should enter into sal- 
ary and wage administration must be 
solved by the individual employer. 
Theoretically such representation is 
essential to completing the triangle 
of satisfaction, that is, agreement 
among the job analyst, the manage- 
ment and the men. This agreement 
can be reached much more expedi- 
tiously if all of the parties share in 
the initial determination of rates. In 
some rate surveys only one of these 
three parties may have set the rates. 
The usual case, however, combines 
the job analyst’s work with consider- 
ation by the management. Some 
organizations have included repre- 
sentatives of the employees. Em- 
ployee codperation can best be 
secured through a formal representa- 
tion plan. If such a plan has passed 
the ‘“‘growing pains’’ period, it may 
be advisable to ask workers to par- 
ticipate. 


SALARY RANGES 


The use of salary ranges, i.e., mini- 
mum and maximum rates for each 
grade of work, with ‘‘step-rates’’ 
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between, is the only means whereby 
differences in individual performance 
can be accounted for in the basic 
wage (incentives, of course, compen- 
sate for individual differences by 
adding to the base). Successful ad- 
ministration of ranges in clerical and 
supervisory positions is common; use 
of ranges for hourly rated factory 
employees is not so common for at 
least three reasons: 

1. It represents a radical departure 
from past practices and is thus far 
more difficult to sell; 

2. The type of supervisor required 
as the source of recommendations for 
promotions within ranges, is fre- 
quently not of the type to be de- 
pended upon as the medium through 
which adequate control can be exer- 
cised ; 


3. Union demands for equal pay 
of all employees on the same job 
frequently eliminates the possibility 
of employing this useful tool. 

If ranges are used some impartial 
group should have the power of 
accepting or rejecting recommenda- 
tions of department heads for their 
employees. The personnel depart- 
ment should see to it that every 
employee is considered by his superior 
at least once a year; the superior 
should state reasons for not request- 
ing an increase as well as those for 
requesting one. The reasons for in- 
creases should be indicative of an 
actual improvement in the employee's 
work in quantity, quality, etc. Ad- 
ditional length of service alone 
should not be considered a sufficient 
reason. 





Book Reviews 


Law and Lasor Retations. By B. 
M. Selekman. Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, 1936, pp. 65, $1.00. 
Considerable light is thrown on 

such legislation as the Wagner Act 

by a study released recently by the 

Bureau of Business Research of the 

Harvard Business School under the 

title, ‘‘Law and Labor Relations,”’ 

by Dr. B. M. Selekman, lecturer at 
that institution. It is based upon 
twenty-seven years’ operation of the 

Canadian Industrial Disputes Inves- 

tigation Act, which introduced one 

of the oldest experiments in govern- 
ment intervention in industrial dis- 
putes. 

This law, originally passed in 1907, 
prohibits under penalty any strike or 
lockout in mining and in public 
utility industries until a board of 
conciliation and investigation, ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour, 
has submitted a report upon the dis- 
pute. 

Significant among the findings re- 
ported by Dr. Selekman is the change 
in attitude of organized labor. ‘‘Be- 
fore 1918,’’ he states, ‘‘the trade 
union movement was generally hos- 
tile and asked repeatedly for the re- 
peal of the Act; but since 1918, labor 
has been consistently favorable and, 
in fact, has urged the extension of 
the law to any industry in which 
either side applies for a board. Em- 


ployers, on their part, feel that the 
Act serves a useful purpose in reduc- 
ing the possibility of stoppages in 
vital industries, but they are opposed 
to the extension of the Act.” 

In summing up the study, Dr. 
Selekman said, ‘‘Perhaps most sig- 
nificant among the findings of the 
study is its demonstration of how 
the administration of a law like the 
Disputes Act can be utilized to em- 
body into practice developing cus- 
toms which are gradually rooting 
themselves in industry. A study of 
the Board's reports reveals clearly 
that, in spite of the absence of any 
industrial code, definite trends do 
emerge from the reports with the 
passing years—trends towards in- 
creasing wages, reducing hours of 
work, introducing improvements in 
conditions, and, finally, strengthen- 
ing labor’s status in industry by help- 
ing it attain a voice in determining 
conditions of work. In the early 
years the administrators of the law 
dealt rather reluctantly with issues 
involving employees’ representation 
and collective bargaining. They 
now deal with them in all aspects, 
trying to carry the parties as far as 
possible in the effort to work out 
some method of joint dealing. 

“In view of this Canadian experi- 
ence, questions are raised with regard 
to the compulsions in the Wagner 
Act and the difficulty of enforcing 
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such a fluid process as collective bar- 
gaining through semi-judicial process 
and penalties. It is pointed out, 
however, that the Wagner Act, as in- 
deed all legislation of this kind spon- 
sored by the New Deal, is nothing 
new. Its precursors go back almost 
forty years to the Erdman Act of 
1898, which forbade railroads to dis- 
criminate against employees because 
of membership or nonmembership in 
trade unions. ’’ 

The author, reviewing experience 
in this country, is of the opinion that 
much of the difficulty in labor rela- 
tions is due to the ‘‘outlaw’’ status 
in which for all practical purposes 
organized labor finds itself, a status 
which had prompted it to seek such 
legislation as the Wagner Act. He 
warns trade unions, however, that 
this law if upheld may eventuate in 
agitation for limitations on the right 
to strike, and other forms of regula- 
tion by public authority. Yet em- 
ployers, too, must realize for far- 
sighted determination of policy that 
the Wagner Act itself is in part a 
product of the restrictions and uneven 
compulsions long imposed upon the 
activity of labor. 

“The immediate task for govern- 
ment,’’ concludes Dr. Selekman, 
“would seem to be to free both sides 
so that they may develop as equals, 
tather than to introduce the principle 
of compulsory regulation in so deli- 
cate and fluid an area as industrial 
relationships in the United States 
today. That principle once estab- 
lished may be extended with danger- 
ous possibilities to all concerned— 


trade unions and consumers, as well 
as employers. ’’ 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
Pustic Interest. By E. Pendle- 
ton Herring. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1936, pp. 
xii, 416, $3.75. Reviewed by Ord- 
way Tead. 

This book is significant and valu- 
able as a fresh orientation of a famil- 
iar problem in today’s terms. It is 
concerned with the place and efficacy 
of governmental agencies in a democ- 
racy as they, endeavor to implement 
a public interest as against any nar- 
row group, bloc or minority interests. 
It poses the question as to how an in- 
evitably growing body of Federal 
departments, commissions, and ad hoc 
agencies can function in relation to a 
unified consistent public policy and 
with assurances of democratic con- 
sent and sensitive responsiveness to a 
public will. 

The method employed to state the 
problem is case descriptions of going 
administrative concerns such as the 
Departments of Labor and Commerce, 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. ‘The aim is not to elaborate 
conclusions or proposals so much as 
it is to portray the weaknesses and 
difficulties now confronted. But so 
new are the problems in their total 
interrelation that even a statement 
of them is illuminating and sugges- 
tive as to lines of constructive attack. 

The last chapter generalizes the 
problems of codrdination in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory way, since the 
point of view is at once finely demo- 
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cratic and thoroughly realistic. If 
any qualifying comment is to be of- 
fered it is only that one wishes the 
author might have made some use of 
the administrative theories and ideas 
about coérdination as they have been 
developing in the most recent indus- 
trial experience in large-scale enter- 
prises. 

There is fruitful work of creative 
thinking to be done in this field. 
And the seasoned personnel executive 
and student who have had to ponder 
ways and means of interrelating staff 
personnel policies with operating 
line activities have a genuine con- 
tribution to make to the solution of 
this urgent problem of assuring that 
a great state operates for truly hu- 
mane ends. 


Vision ET Proressions. By R. Bon- 
nardel. Paris: Conservatoire Na- 
tional des Arts et Métiers, 1936, 


166 pp., 25 fr. 

ter V. Bingham. 

This volume on Vision and Occupa- 
tions summarizes a mass of informa- 
tion with regard to the nature and 
frequency of different kinds of visual 
defect, and the visual acuity needed 
in different kinds of work. More 
than 500 occupations are classified. 
Those which place a premium on 
better-than-normal acuity are indi- 
cated. Numerous callings are cited 
which have been successfully fol- 
lowed by the blind, and by workers 
with one-tenth, four-tenths, and 
seven-tenths normal vision. Anoma- 
lies of color vision are described in 
relation to their vocational signifi- 
cance. Eye fatigue and occupational 
hazards to eyesight also come within 
the scope of this comprehensive 
study. It should be of value both 
in vocational guidance and in indus- 
trial employment offices. 


Reviewed by Wal- 





